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Are We Spoiling Our Children? 


jouncer: 

ss, friends, it’s Town Meeting time here in New York City 
‘nundreds of other cities and towns reached by the 264 sta- 
: of the American Broadcasting Company. 

any of you listening to this same network at 2:00 o’clock last 
rday afternoon may have heard the ceremony which was 
deast just before Mr. Denny and representatives of 26 na- 
21 organizations took off from the New York International 
sort on the first leg of the Town Meeting Round-the-World 
« As the huge Pan American World Airways Boeing Strato- 
ser, Clipper United States, soared into the sky, the most 
sual undertaking in radio was actually under way. In each 
.e twelve capitals the party will visit, regular Town Meetings 
be held with two Americans and two leaders of each capital 
icipating. These programs will come to you in English each 
< at the regular Town Meeting hour beginning July 12 with 
broadcast from London. 

yw to preside over our discussion tonight, in the absence of 
‘ge V. Denny, Jr., here is your guest moderator, Clifton 
man, well-known author, critic, and radio personality. Mr. 
man. 

lerator Fadiman: 

od evening, friends. Our question tonight is, “Are We Spoiling 
Children?” By we, I suppose we mean both parents and 
1ers, By children, I guess we mean the little darlings up to the 
of about eighteen. I don’t know exactly what we mean by 
ed. I have often thought that a spoiled child is one that seems 
having more fun than its parents, but perhaps our speakers 
enlighten us as to what they mean by spoiled. 
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Now really the only final experts in this matter, I suppose, ; 
the children themselves—whether they’re spoiled or unspoi 
or half-spoijed. We don’t have four children on this platform- 
would keep them up too late, of course—but we do have fc 
people who are actively engaged in teaching or rearing or study, 
children and, I have no doubt, being studied right back by the 

Two of our speakers, Dean Millicent C. McIntosh and Dr. Le 
son G. Lowrey, are inclined to think we are spoiling our childr, 
The other two, Mr. Bennett Cerf and Mrs. Clara Savage Littledz 
are just as sure that we’re not. Now this is exactly the kind o 
row that I am glad to be out of, personally. I expect to be pre 
busy acting quite literally as a moderator this evening. 

Our first speaker, ladies and gentlemen, is one of Americ 
most distinguished educators. Formerly Headmistress of 1 
famous Brearley School in New York City, she has for the last t 
years been Dean of Barnard College, and I think it is only proj 
to say that she is also the mother of five children, including 
set of twins, all thoroughly unspoiled. Dean Millicent C. McInto 
(Applause) 


Dean Mcintosh: 


“Are We Spoiling Our Children?” Mrs. Littledale and Mr. C 
think not, and Dr. Lowrey is one who agrees with me. As 
enthusiastic parent, I hate to say “Yes.” As a teacher and adm 
istrator for as long as 25 years, I’m afraid I think we often do sx 
them. And the sad thing is that we spoil them out of the goodn 
of our hearts, out of the wealth of our resources, out of the freed 
of thought which we as Americans enjoy. 

All my experiences have convinced me that the good life is 
simple life. It is hard to live a simple life in America today. 
have filled our children’s lives so full that they have little cha 
to develop inner resources. Even—perhaps, especially—the t 
schools give them a rich, highly organized program which lea 
them no free time. 

Have you ever heard Mary or Johnny say, “Oh, I never h 
time to read a book”? Parents fill the free moments by supply 
them with radios, movies, and now television sets. No time is 
in which they can read or putter or even be bored. People 
always doing things to them, and so children insist on being c 
stantly occupied, usually needing the family car when we n 
want it ourselves, or most always spending money if we have i 
give to them, and monopolizing the telephone when we are n 
anxious to use it. This is the kind of spoiling that comes w 
your life is too full. 


e live in an age which has given endless thought and money 
developing good schools. Everywhere there is sincere and 
alistic discussion of good teaching and good educational pro- 
dure. Where is this leading us? 
have great admiration for the modern curriculum when it is 
isely administered by teachers who themselves have richness of 
erience and depth of character, but I am one who views with 
rm the swing of many schools away from a study of the past 
a concentration on the present world. You and I may have suf- 
red considerably from reading Dickens or from learning the 
es and dates of presidents and kings, but at least we knew that 
r country had a past and that liberty was fought for here and in 
trope with blood and tears. 
he new curriculum, in my opinion, often spoils our children by 
ving them an inflated sense of their own ability to judge con- 
nporary problems and behavior. It also fails to give children a 
fase of perspective and balance by not setting present-day events 
the light of history. 
“fore than in any other way, we are complacent about our moral 
2erance. My generation, which was brought up by the rod and 
= Bible, prides itself on understanding its children’s point of 
ew. We do not, we say, expect them to accept standards which 
ere forced on us. The result is that we are spoiling them in the 
west way by failing to supply them with any sense of authority. 
"We fall victims to the ultra-progressive philosophy which be- 
ves that rules destroy individuality. Or, if we follow the middle 
‘the road, we vacillate between outside pressures and our own 
nvictions. If we are conservatives, we are faced with the bogey 
at our children will not be popular or that we may be convicted 
‘stuffiness. We do not know whom to trust. We are confused by 
ychologists, by Hollywood, or by Dr. Kinsey. 
The result of this lack of authority is that young people tend 
follow their own self-interests and often end up in moral con- 
sion. We excuse ourselves by pointing to the sources of disil- 
sionment in our world. Disillusionment may be all right for the 
ilosophers, but it is inexcusable in parents or teachers, for if 
» have no positive beliefs to pass on, we have no right to be in 
ntact with the young. Others will step in to supply the positive 
2as, and our children will be prey to all the negative forces in 
r society. 
If it is true that we spoil our children as a by-product of the 
snty and the freedom which we as Americans enjoy, we are, 
leed, the most to be pitied of all peoples, for we have at hand 
the resources with which to make happiness that is based on 
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self-fulfillment and character. Let us use our best intelligence a 
our wisest efforts to realize these resources and to build a gc 
life for all the young people of America. (Applause) 


Moderator Fadiman: 

Thank you, Dean McIntosh. 

Our next speaker does so many things so successfully that 
is often known as the human “Duz.” His name is Bennett Ce 
and his many collections of jokes, as you know, have ke 
America laughing. He is the president of Random House, wh: 
is one of our finest publishing firms. He runs an excellent colus 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. He lectures at the dz 
of a hat, or less, and in addition to all this, he is the father of t 
splendid little unspoiled noisemakers, known as Christopher a 
Jonathan, and as one who has spent his entire life with auth 
he probably has some special insight into the infantile mind. I 
Cerf, how do you feel about this spoilage problem? (Applau: 


Mr. Cerf; 

Unlike Dean McIntosh, it is my firm belief that the pres 
generation is spoiling its children less and, Mr. Fadiman, 
authors more than any ancestors within the span of recorc 
history, and I assure you that as far as children are concern 
at any rate, I bring with me an unfathomable fund of misinf 
mation and pure conjecture with which to back up my point 
view. In my opinion, the whole human race is going to Hat 
in a hack, and our dear children are going no faster than z 
of the rest of us. 

There is one fundamental point that we all must agree 
What is a spoiled child? Our forefathers thought that child: 
usually were being bad just for the heck of it. Today, it is g 
erally recognized that a bad child is a child that is frightened 
worried about something; a child who is afraid to divulge - 
real reason for his worry and who conceals it by impertinel 
or some perverse action. 

I believe that children are far less spoiled today than tl 
used to be because of our realization that the raising of child 
has become a science, a difficult and involved process that 
quires more training, more exact knowledge of a variety of s 
jects, and more understanding than almost anything else in 
world. 

Our forefathers took it for granted that they were good pare 
and that they knew what was best for their children. Ws 
smart enough to recognize all the pitfalls and the hazards t 
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re involved. The more that we learn about psychology and 
bout the workings of the human mind, the more able we are to 
nderstand the behavior of our own children, 

| In recent years, we have learned for the first time, for instance, 
at when children misbehave it’s often the result of mistakes 
made by the parents rather than from some perverse streak of 
mischief in the children themselves, We have learned that spank- 
g a child is just a lazy parent’s stratagem for avoiding the 
rouble of reasoning and finding out what really ails him. We 
jave learned that it takes time to get to know our children, time 
levoted exclusively to them with all other distractions resolutely 
oanished from our minds. 

| The wise father today, for example, doesn’t rush in to have 
his children clamor over him when he comes home tired and 
sxhausted from work. Now the father takes a few moments’ 
@elaxation in reading his paper and goes in to his children in the 
broper frame of mind with all the irritations and that horrible 
feeling of “I guess I’ve got to be a good father” banished into 
thin air. 

This whole thing works like a pendulum. In the Victorian 
era, maxims like “A good child should be seen but not heard,” 
end “Spare the rod and spoil the child” governed the relation- 
ship of parents and children. All taboos of the period contributed 
i¢ an unnatural and ridiculous relationship wherein children 
rendered abject obedience on the surface, but rebelled so under- 
neath that their whole future lives were endangered. Then came 
that period of release, the so-called Jazz Age, after World War I, 
when the pendulum swung too far. Kids of that day, and I know 
because I was one of them, were the most insufferable, imperti- 
nent, self-centered brats known to mankind. The old restraints 
oroke down too quickly and too completely. 

The kids of our day were the ones who were really spoiled. 
So-called progressive schools taught us that the only way we 
ould express ourselves was to sass our elders, I remember Hey- 
wood Broun’s story of his visit to one of those progressive schools. 
Ine after another, all the children in the class slammed into him 
mn. the stairs, and only the last one stopped long enough to say, 
‘Gee, I’m sorry, Mr. Broun.” The teacher promptly explained 
o Broun, “You'll have to excuse that last one for his old- 
ashioned manners, Mr. Broun. He’s only been a student here 
or two days.” (Laughter) 

I don’t think Dean McIntosh takes into consideration the fact 
hat we’ve learned moderation in this progressive education busi- 
less. We’ve learned that too much freedom is as baffling and 
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upsetting to children as too little freedom. They want and the, 
need direction, properly applied and carefully thought out. Th 
pendulum that swung too far is now back in its rightful place 
Kids are just about right today, in my opinion, Let me take m; 
own as an example. If they were any better, I’d suspect the; 
weren’t normal. If they were any worse, I’d drop them down th 
nearest manhole. (Applause) 


Moderator Fadiman: 

Thank you, Mr. Cerf. Well, that was a rather optimistic view 
and it’s time now to redress the balance, and let’s get a bi 
depressed, shall we? 

Our next speaker, who thinks that adults are open to som 
criticism, is Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey. Dr. Lowrey is one of th 
most eminent authorities in the field of child guidance ane 
psychiatry. He formerly directed the Institute for Child Guidane 
and is at present associate psychiatrist at the Vanderbilt Clinic 
And, as is my custom, I must also inform you that Dr. Lowre 
has fathered four unspoiled children. Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey 
(Applause) 


Dr. Lowrey: 

The question is, “Are We Spoiling Our Children,’ and m 
answer is “Yes.” At least, too many of us are. 

First, we ought to ask, what is the spoiled child? Is it the chil 
who.is given too much, as Dean McIntosh would argue? Wel 
it all depends on what is given, and particularly on what i 
denied. If the child is denied certain things, he tends to becom 
demanding and self-centered, and that’s what I mean b 
“spoiled.” 

There’s the paradox. No child was ever spoiled by being give 
too much love and affection, if both are genuine; but deny th 
child this love and affection, and you will most likely get 
spoiled brat. Such denial makes a child feel unsure of his wortl 
and when a child is unsure of himself, his entire behavior | 
affected. He finds no reason to change his outlook on life. H 
may become not merely spoiled but delinquent. 

In a certain kindergarten, the children’s conduct was closel 
studied. Certain children got their own way by force and b 
other disrupting behavior. These the teachers universally co 
sidered to be spoiled, and the teachers were sure that they wet 
spoiled because they had been indulged at home. Our investig: 
tion revealed that the exact opposite was true. In every sing! 
case, these children had been denied affection and respect : 
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ome, and this was so in spite of the fact that many of them 
njoyed a great many what seemed to be privileges. 

| Now, if the parent gives the child a privilege, it often means 
Kkhat the child is thereby being denied the pleasure of the 
| arent’s companionship, and the parent is denying that com- 
anionship in self-protection, That’s one kind of denial. 

Then, we deny our children the right to try out their own 
lideas. We're afraid to let them make simple mistakes. We want 
{to spare them the disappointments that we ourselves suffered. 
ut this denial, while it seems a kindness, really isn’t. If the 
child is never permitted to venture, he will never develop the 
courage to face the responsibilities and uncertainties that he will 
isurely meet in adult life. Overprotection, remember, is not love, 
and it is usually not based on real love. 

_ Now to sum up. In my view, the spoiled child is the deprived 
child, that is, one deprived of love, of affection, of a sense of 
security, and I believe that too many of us are guilty, with the 
‘best will in the world, of depriving the child of such things. 
How can we avoid it? Well, all the books there are, even Mr. 
Cerf’s, even Mrs. Littledale’s Parents’ Magazine, will not assure 
senyone of raising an unspoiled child. That comes out of a good 
‘relationship between parent and child. 

I do know this. The child who feels loved, who is even indulged 
.when possible, who is praised when he deserves praise, and who 
is restrained when necessary, but who is respected at all times— 
‘this is the child who feels richly secure, who doesn’t have to use 
hostile or aggressive methods to secure recognition of himself 
as a person. He knows that he has always been recognized as a 

person. He is the unspoiled child, and he doesn’t become a 
delinquent. (Applause) 


Moderator Fadiman: 

Thank you. Thank you very much, Dr. Lowrey. 

Our fourth speaker, ladies and gentlemen, is on the no-we- 
don’t-spoil-’em side. She has been connected with many private 
and public organizations interested in youth problems and 
family relations, and as the editor of Parents’ Magazine, she has 
been for some years in the very thick of the parent education 
movement, Her unspoiled children number two, Mrs. Clara 
Savage Littledale. (Applause) 


Mrs. Littledale: 
Dean McIntosh says we're spoiling our children by giving 
them too much. Dr. Lowrey says we’re spoiling them by not 
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giving them enough, that is, love and affection. Bennett Cer) 
says we aren’t spoiling them, that if our children were an 
better they wouldn’t be normal. I’d like to put myself on Mr. 
Cerf’s side, arguing that we’re not spoiling our children. 

It seems to me that what we must talk about tonight, if we’re 
going to make any sense, and maybe we aren’t, are trends. Is the 
trend of the times in this country more in the direction of spoiling 
children than not spoiling them? Each speaker certainly has € 
right to his own definition of the spoiled child. Here’s mine. | 

A spoiled child is a hostile, unhappy child, a child who feels 
lost, and who can’t get along with itself or anyone else. Many 
people honestly believe that we are spoiling our children, and 
as proof positive, they cite statistics on juvenile delinquency: 
But before you swallow those statistics whole, here are facts 
which you should know. A child can be listed as delinquent, of 
course, for holding up a bank or being implicated in a murder. 
But did you know that legally he could also be labeled delinquent 
for throwing a stone through a window, eating apples off a 
neighbor’s apple tree, or being saucy to somebody’s great aunt? 
My guess is that this auditorium, yes, and even this platform, 
is full of overgrown delinquents. (Laughter) 

The United States Children’s Bureau says, “Our figures on 
police arrests and juvenile court cases show a major drop in 
juvenile delinquency since the war. Figures for 1947 are below 
those for 1938. We find about six children to a thousand, or 
six-tenths of one per cent, who qualify as delinquents.” I for one 
don’t believe that that six-tenths of one per cent proves that 
we're spoiling our children. 

How do you spoil a child, anyway? Briefly, the surest way tc 
spoil him is by not being interested in him, not caring about him 
Is this what parents are doing? I say no. Parents do care anc 
are eager to understand their children’s needs and their owr 
responsibilities as parents. Proof of this is the way they go out 
to get help to learn about bringing up children. For instance 
the Children’s Bureau has distributed by request over 42 millior 
copies of their pamphlets on child care. In the last four years 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has distributed wel 
over 64 million pamphlets on child and family health. 

Everybody’s talking about Dr. Spock’s book on baby care 
To date it has sold over one and one-half million copies. You 
know the name of Gesell. His two most recent books in this fielc 
have sold well over a quarter of a million. The circulation o 
Parents’ Magazine is one million, two hundred thousand. Doe 
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ll this sound as though parents didn’t care about their children, 
weren’t interested in them? 

| Consider the membership of child study groups, parent edu- 
ation groups, the three million members of the P. T. A. Why, 
here never was such a tidal wave of interest and concern with 
che bringing up of children. “All right,” someone says, “but how 
do you know that any of this reading and discussion sinks in, 
and that parents are really better parents because of it?” 

Here I can speak from twenty-three years of daily contacts 
with written material on child care and with parents. I am sure 
his material takes, that it influences parents. This is shown by 
etters and articles we’re getting from and about present-day 
sarents. And I believe the material is effective, because it is 
resented in feeling terms. It helps parents feel right toward their 
‘children, and when parents or anyone else feel right, they act 
right. (Applause) 


Aoderator Fadiman: 

Thank you, Mrs. Littledale. Well, I’m going to ask our four 
speakers to come up to the mike now, and in an informal and ad lib 
manner, we'll see whether we can get them to expand on their 
arguments or sharpen their disagreements. And suppose we start 
with Dean McIntosh. 

Dean McIntosh: I salute my optimistic colleagues on the oppo- 
site side, who I would guess had had the happiest possible exper- 
ence with all children. I think that Mrs. Littledale is a little in the 
position of the minister whose experience of those who are inter- 
ested in religion is from those who come to his church, and that 
those who cite statistics on juvenile delinquency to prove that we 
never make these mistakes are really entering a completely dif- 
ferent field. 

Mr. Fadiman: Would you like to reply to that, Mrs. Littledale? 

Mrs, Littledale: Yes, but before I do, I want to tell a story be- 
cause I’m somewhat at a disadvantage tonight. When I was at 
Smith College, there was a rule that you couldn’t go out riding 
with a young man without a chaperon unless you were engaged 
to him. I broke that rule, and I was called up before the Dean. 
The Dean said to me, “Are you engaged to that young man?” 
and I said, “No.” Then I had a bright thought, and I said, “But if 
you'll let me go out riding with him again without a chaperon, 
maybe I will be.” (Laughter and applause) 

Well, what that Dean said to me has always made me a little 
‘mid of deans ever since, so that I’m sort of shaking in my shoes, 
out I take my courage in my hands to reply to Dean McIntosh. It’s 
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true that these aren’t over-all figures, but there are no over-all} 
figures. And the figures you haven’t also include the applej 
throwers and the ones that are saucy to us. They may not be sol 
serious. 

Mr. Fadiman: I’d like to get a comment now from Mr. Cerf, whe}: 
has his hand up. Mr. Cerf. ie 

Mr, Cerf: I’d like to ask Dr. Lowrey a question. I know he’s af 
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ery important analyst of children, and he’s made a statement 
at conflicts with everything I heard from all the analysts up at 
rovincetown last year. You know, there are more child analysts 
in the Provincetown Beach than there are clam shells. 
Dr. Lowrey said very distinctly that no child was ever spoiled 
ly being given too much love. Now on the Beach of Provincetown, 
‘r. Lowrey, the theory was that this “smother love” instead of 
nother love ruined more children than anything else in the world, 
nat too much love made the children absolutely dependent on 
ba mothers, and the fact that they couldn’t do anything for 
aemselves made them so dependent on their mothers that they 
requently went into tantrums and kicked up rows to make sure 
aat their mothers were still going to help them out. 
| Mr. Fadiman: Dr. Lowrey, how about this love stuff that Mr. 
jerf thinks we have an excess of? 
| Dr. Lowrey: Well, the Beach of Provincetown is a fine place for 
‘smothered clam and for some other rather smothered theories 
at sometimes emerge. I’d like to call your attention to the fact 
at I said too much love and affection could not ruin a child pro- 
ided the love and affection was genuine. That means it is directed 
ward the child and toward the child’s own good and not toward 
se self and the self’s own good. 
Now, this smother love that you’re talking about—sure, that’s 
4 entirely different proposition. That’s a kind of over-protective 
usiness which, please remember, I distinctly said is usually not 
essed on genuine love. Quite the reverse. 
Mr. Fadiman: Mr. Cerf, how about that? 
Mr. Cerf: I just thought that Dr. Lowrey had said any kind— 
at too much love could never spoil any child. I didn’t realize he 
as distinguishing between protective love and true love. Pro- 
ctive love is often true love; it’s just wrongly applied. 
Mr. Fadiman: I think Dr. Lowrey did say love of a genuine sort. 
‘rs. McIntosh, you had a look in your eyes as if you wanted to 
-y something. 
Dean McIntosh: Well, since I’m the only teacher in this gang, 
n naturally the one that analyzes a bit and tries to divorce my- 
ilf from the more personal side of it. I think that one of the things 
e have to remember is that just wanting to be good to our child- 
-n and reading hundreds of books doesn’t necessarily solve the 
roblem. All these figures may even, Mrs. Littledale, show a little 
eling of guilt that we have failed pretty badly in certain respects. 
‘Mr. Fadiman: I think Dr. Lowrey wants to bang back at Mr. Cerf 
ere for a few seconds. 
Dr. Lowrey: Well, this isn’t much of a bang, but I have a per- 
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sonal question. I want to know if it was really your generatio)} 
that was so spoiled when you were one of those you-know-what i 
that you can’t say over the air. Were you so spoiled by indulgence 
or wasn’t yours the neglected generation of self-indulging parents §. 

Mr. Fadiman: Mr. Cerf, you’d better defend your whole life. 
You’ve got 30 seconds. a 

Mr. Cerf: Thirty seconds to say that no, I think my generatioif). 
was loved just as much as the one before it and the one that’ fh. 
come now. It’s just that our parents were feeling that release, an, i 
that we children, being wonderful mimics, as children always arg. 
simply aped our elders who were misbehaving, so we misbehave } 
too. | 
Mr. Fadiman: That’s a pretty good rationalization for Mr. Cerf’). 
behavior. Mrs. Littledale? q 

Mrs. Littledale: Dean McIntosh asked me a question, and I’d likf_. 
to ask her one. As I listened to her talk, it seemed to me that whey, 
it came down to was this—that Americans are spoiling their chiles. 


esting new inventions such as radio and movies, and so forth. 
don’t like this, “Oh, for the good old times! Let’s go back to th), 
good old times!” I think Dean McIntosh is too young to talk the}, 


fine new inventions with our American ingenuity to have a riche? 
and more enjoyable and companionable life with our children} 
Dean McIntosh: I didn’t say we couldn’t—I said we didn’t. 
Mr. Fadiman: Now, Mr. Cerf again. a 
Mr. Cerf: I just want to say a nice thing about the opposition} 
I’m awfully glad Dean McIntosh brought in the subject of goo’. 
books for children. I was hoping somebody would do thal : 
(Laughter) 
Mr. Fadiman: I suppose it’s up to me as moderator to say thi) 
Random House has a juvenile department. (Laughter) Is ther 
any other comment that anybody would like to make? il 
Dr. Lowrey: I did have a question I wanted to ask which hel 
partly been covered. I agree that reading is good--and this is fce 
Mrs. Littledale, in particular—but Mr. Cerf might get in on it td) 
—but doesn’t it present the danger of too much intellectualizatios 
of the problems of the child and hence too much coldness in thit 
relationships between the parents and the child? It’s an awful) . 


good way, you know, to avoid emotional entanglements with youl 


child. 


Mr. Fadiman: Who would like to comment on that? Mrs. Littl 
dale? 


Mrs. Littledale: Well, my experience with children is that the! 
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on’t let you be too intellectual. I think they bring out your strong 
elings whether it’s annoyance or whether it’s love. 
| Mr. Cerf: I’d just like to say that Dr. Lowrey may not have 
ben some of the recent juvenile catalogues. I think publishers 
pday are getting out books that are intended for little children. 
‘hey’re being planned by child study associations, and they’re 
1ot too intellectual. They’re graded right to the age level to which 
hey’re supposed to appeal. 
Mr. Fadiman: There ought to be some way of getting off this 
iscussion of books, Mr. Cerf. (Laughter) I'll see if I can get Dr. 
ewrey to get us back to the subject. Dr. Lowrey? 
| Dr. Lowrey: Well, Mr. Chairman, the point is not books for 
liveniles, unless Mr. Cerf means that all parents are juveniles— 
hich I sometimes suspect—and that literature of that level would 
e suitable. That isn’t what I meant. I meant if we can read a book 
nd say we have all the rules and this is the way it should go, and 
* we proceed to do that, don’t we lose something of the natural 
jontaneity that’s necessary? 
Mrs, Littledale: Well, ’'m not so afraid of books as Dr. Lowrey. 
We read them and we don’t read them, and the books don’t pre- 
end to have all the answers, either. 
' Mr. Fadiman: Thank you very much, Mrs. Littledale. Now, for 
uz listeners across the nation and abroad, the following messages. 
_ Announcer: Now that your Town Meeting World Tour party 
s on its way, we want to take this opportunity to thank each 
id every one of you for your support and contributions which 
aade this trip possible. 
We wish each of you could see the beautiful scrolls which 
‘tr. Denny and his party took with them to present to the 
aayor of each city in which the Town Meeting will originate. 
vach scroll is in the form of a large book, the front cover of 
"hich is heavy parchment with colored Town Hall and Town 
‘rier insignia and appropriate inscriptions for each mayor. This 
onstitutes the scroll itself. Following are 60 pages containing 
ne names of the 16,000 people listed under their respective cities 
“ho made this trip possible. Additional pages will be added of 
ne names of all who contributed after June 15. This scroll is the 
»ngible expression of the idea behind the trip—people to people. 
The first scroll was presented today by Mr. Denny to the 
ord Mayor of London in a ceremony which took place in the 
‘ounty Hall, Westminster Bridge. In addition to the presentation, 
»presentatives of the national organizations making the trip— 
true cross section of American labor, industry, agriculture, 
jucation and cultural activity—are being entertained by the 
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people representing the same organizations in England. An :. 
so in each capital they visit, these representatives will take pai f 
in roundtable discussions as part of the World Town Hall Sem). 
nar, This, too, will be a tangible expression of the world tov ; 
idea—people to people. 

Now for our question period, we return you to Mr, Fadimaiy, 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr, Fadiman: We're ready now for our question period heal, 
in New York, and we'll start with a question from the youn® 
gentleman over here at this side of the house. | 

Man: Dean McIntosh, what is your solution to this problem ¢ ’ 


spoiled children when parents often are more to blame than tk t 


child himself? | 

Dean McIntosh: Well, I think that’s where the schools cor 1 
in and the P. T. A.’s, and also, of course, the doctors, if necessar# | 
Many things can be worked out, even at the first stage of beir)l 
spoiled, between the parent and the teacher. Unless the pareilf 
is willing to come and discuss the thing with the teacher, the} 
there isn’t much chance for that. 

Man: My. Cerf, as a publisher and parent, do you think childre} 
are benefited or spoiled by readiug comic books? 

Mr. Cerf: Well, this is a question that a friend of mine hi 
written, because I could speak about this for three hours. I thin! 
comic books are terrible. I think it’s up to the publishers ar) 
parents to get together and provide the kind of books thi! 
children will want to read. You can’t make children put dow 
comics and pick up a book. What you can do, though, is to mak 
books so good, so amusing, so right, that the kids will be willir! 
to drop the comic books and pick up the good books, and that! 
what good publishers of America are honestly trying to do toda’) 
(Applause) 

Mr. Fadiman: Thank you very much, Mr. Cerf. As an & 
member of the Guild, I should say that what Mr. Cerf has said | 
quite true. And now we have a lady over here who has a que! 
tion directed to Dr. Lowrey. 

Lady: Dr. Lowrey, do you think the misapplication of presen: 
day child psychology on the part of well-meaning parents coi 
tributes to the spoiling of children? 

Dr. Lowrey: I certainly do, and misapplication is the word. 

Lady: Dean McIntosh, as an educator, aren’t you aware th: 
progressive education starts with the present in history ar 
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plains it with past events as continuous rather than isolated 
currences? 
| Dean McIntosh: I tried to cover that when I said that I be- 
ii Ae in the modern curriculum when it is taught by a teacher 
rho has depth of experience and richness of background. I think 
ae trouble is that it’s too often easy to keep to the present and 
» let children judge the present only in the light of immediate 
wents and not to give them that depth of experience which 
ives them perspective. (Applause) 
| Man: Mrs. Littledale, don’t mothers pay too much attention to 
ychologists and to books rather than minding their children? 
| Mrs. Littledale: Oh, no, I don’t think so. I believe in mothers 
pry much, They’re ihe most devoted, conscientious, well- 
seaning, loving people in the world. I’m not going to criticize 
\others. I don’t think you really want to, either. (Applause) 
Lady: I'd like to ask Dr. Lowrey how much spoiling of chil- 
~en might be ascribed to unhappiness of the adults who raise 
e children? | 
Dr, Lowrey: A tremendous amount. Whatever makes the adult 
shappy, or if the adult has had an unhappy childhood, or any- 
ing else that makes the business of being a parent seem a 
‘rrific task, an unnecessary hardship, and so on—it all reflects 
_ their relationships with the child. Of course, you’ve got to 
sve happy parents, reasonably happy parents, to have a rea- 
mably happy child. 
Dean McIntosh: Those of us that are teachers know that every 
me you get a spoiled, difficult, aggressive child, you can trace 
right back to an unhappy home situation. 
Man: Dean McIntosh, is it the duty of the teachers to correct 
sficiencies due to lack of home training? 
Dean McIntosh: I think that the teacher should try, and the 
acher can’t take refuge in the fact that these are the responsi- 
‘lity of the home. Wherever she sees a need in a child, it is 
'e responsibility of the teacher to meet it. 
Lady: Mrs. Littledale, how early should education for parent- 
»0d begin so that parent mistakes may be avoided? 
Mrs, Littledale: I don’t believe we can avoid all mistakes. We 
ake mistakes, surely. But I think that education should begin 
enatally—I think it should really begin with the great great- 
jandmother. 
Mr, Fadiman: Mr. Cerf has a comment on that reply. 
Mr. Cerf: There is a whole course of study laid out for anybody 
ao has intelligence and vigor enough to want to get it. At any 
stitute in any small-size city in the country today, any parent 
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or person about to become a parent can find out exactly wha}) 
books to read and what things to study so that they can learn’ 
Not only books — I’m not speaking just of books — they car J 
learn how to behave as parents from the day they start believins | 
they’re going to be parents. j 

Mr. Fadiman: Thank you, Mr. Cerf. Stick around. Here’s an}. 
other question for you. The young lady over here I do recognize 
We're unfortunate that we don’t have Mr. Denny here with ut 
this evening, but we’re very fortunate that we have an excellen)’ 
representative in the person of his daughter. (Applause) i 

Miss Denny: Mr. Cerf. Reasoning as a form of discipline can’} 
begin before the child is old enough to accept and react to thal} 
form. What do you suggest for constant misbehaviors before that’ r 


misbehave are not really misbehaving. They’re expressing som/)) 
kind of pain inside them, either physical or mental, and it’s uy} 
to the parents to try to find out what that pain is. They’re no/ 
misbehaving just because they want to be bad. They don’t knovi, 
what that means. They’re expressing in the only way they knov t 
something that is bothering them, either in their bodies or ii 
their minds. t 

Mr. Fadiman: Thank you, Mr. Cerf. I think Dr. Lowrey ha}: 
something to say on that point. Dr. Lowrey. 

Dr. Lowrey: I’d just like to remind everybody that small chile 
dren react very definitely to such things as tones of voice an 
bodily postures which convey the feeling tone of the individus 
who’s dealing with them, and it’s far more effective reasonin'® 
than that which we later try to work out through words. 

Mrs. Littledale: Isn’t it true, too, that we think that they mis 
behave when they do things that annoy us? They may not bi} 
so bad at all, but we want them to sit still, we want them to b= 
adult in their behavior, and they can’t be. They’re children. W) 
expect too much of them. And often it isn’t really misbehavior-) 
it’s just childish behavior. “I 

Man: Dr. Lowrey. If spoiling results from a lack of parent: 
love, do we find a greater percentage of spoiled children fror? 
broken homes? 

Dr, Lowrey: I should say so. Very definitely. You’re talkin} 
about homes that are broken where both parents are still livin} 
but have separated and perhaps divorced—not a home that i 
broken otherwise. And I should say in relationship to that par| 
ticular point that the factor of the broken home through separe| 
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ition and divorce is only one symptom, just as the deprived and 
frustrated and neglected, perhaps rejected, child is another symp- 
itom of the unhappy situation within the personalities of the 
parents, 

| Man: Are there any universal ethical standards which parents 
‘can use in bringing up unspoiled children, Dean McIntosh? 

Dean McIntosh: I would say yes—very definitely. Those would 
be different for each set of parents, perhaps, but the important 
thing is for parents to decide what their own basic standards 
are, and then not to be afraid to pass those on to their children. 
| Mr. Fadiman: Stay here, Dean McIntosh. One of the things that’s 
been worrying me about this whole discussion is that we have 
inever heard from a single child during the last ten or fifteen 
iminutes. They do represent a large part of the population, and 
hwe have carefully engaged a child to be here this evening as a 
lend of shill, and he has a question he’d like to ask you, Dean 
\McIntosh. 

Child: Don’t you think that television, radio, and other modern 
iimventions are being used at all for educational purposes? 

Dean McIntosh: I know that they are, but not enough, and 
seven if they are, it seems to me a pity to fill up every single 
wminute of a child’s time. You take a week end that you may 
spend with small children—if you try to occupy that child every 
‘single minute of the week end, you get an exhausted child by 
(Monday. They have no time to settle to do things for them- 
‘elves, to stop to think out things that I think a lot of us had 
ito think out because we had nothing that kept us from being 
:oored, 

Mr. Fadiman: Thank you, Dean McIntosh. Mr. Cerf has some- 
‘thing he’d like to say. It may be in connection with television. 
\Mr. Cerf loves television. 

Mr, Cerf: I do want to say something aot television, and I'd 
like to do a bit of autobiography, if I may, because I have two 
‘little boys and one of them is at that dangerous television age 
of eight. It’s so much easier for a little boy to sit and watch a 
‘television program than to read a book or do any of the things 
that would improve his mind that the temptation is almost irre- 
sistible, unless the parent knows how to handle the situation. 

Now, because a boy wants to watch television doesn’t mean he’s 
spoiled. It means he’s just taking the easiest course, as his 
parents do 99 per cent of the time. We have devised a method 
at our house that might be helpful. We’ve allowed our boy seven 
hours a week of radio and television, combined, and he is allowed 
to pick his programs himself. He picks his seven hours. We look 
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them over. If he picks any crime plays or things of that sort, wey 
talk him out of it. But by restricting him to seven hours andj 
letting him pick his own programs, he’s quite satisfied with that# 
time, and the rest of the time we’re able to chase him into doing® 
things that are really helping his mind and not hurting his eyes. q 

Mr. Fadiman: Mr. Cerf, how many hours of Random House’) 
book reading does he have to engage in? (Laughter) i 

Mr. Cerf: I taught him to recognize our trademark at the agejr 
of three months. (Laughter) q 

Mr, Fadiman: I think we might hear from Mrs. Littledale on} 
this question of television and radio in the home. I know she’s) 
had a lot of experience in dealing with such problems. y 

Mrs. Littledale: I was interested in what Mr. Cerf said, because # 
we're getting responses from parents all the time—parents who} 
are working out with their children times for listening and rea-) 
sonable programs of listening. I think we don’t give our children® 
enough credit for being sensible human beings. One quarrel I} 
have with Dean McIntosh is that she seems to think that grown-} 
ups are the depositories of all wisdom and all right thinking. # 
(Laughter) I’m not so sure about grown-ups, I think that children}; 
have an honesty and a clear-headed way of thinking of things = 
and of feeling through things that we may well give them a chance 
to exercise. 

Mr. Fadiman: Would you care to stand up for two-thirds of the! 
human race, Dean McIntosh? 

Dean McIntosh: I was trying to say exactly that—that if we give | 
them the chance, then they can. It’s just that they get so filled up 
that they don’t get the chance. They even are reasonable enough § 
to be interested in the Roman Empire and in the past, if they ¥ 
are ever exposed to it. They have sense enough to make appli- 
cations and to draw conclusions, but we fill them up so quickly 
with stimuli that are immediate and exciting and hasty that they # 
haven’t the chance to use this reasonableness with which I com-" 
pletely agree with Mrs. Littledale. 

Dr. Lowrey: Well, I want to comment that, in the first place, 
we couldn’t have any children without parents. At least, it hasn’ts) 
been successfully done so far. And, therefore, we can’t have a‘ 
spoiled child without parents. And it isn’t the child’s stupidity 
that brings about the spoiling of the child. And, please, I won’t 
say it’s the parents’ stupidity, either, but it’s the parents’ mistakes’ 
of one kind or another which may definitely be due to their own 
unhappiness, or, as I mentioned a while ago, their own unfortu- | 
nate childhood, or their inability to withstand the impacts that 
children present. But, in any case, you can’t have a spoiled child | 
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ithout having something go wrong in the parent-child relation- 
ship. That puts the responsibility primarily up to the parents. 

Now, with all due respect to what I recognize as the great 
lintellectual capacity of this audience and this group of speakers, 
I nevertheless maintain, as I have for years, that I have a great 
ideal more respect for the acuity of children in a great many ways 
than I have for adults. For one thing, children understand adults 
jand how to get their way with them a great deal better than 
jadults understand children and how to get their way. (Applause) 
Mr. Fadiman: I must say that the kids are coming in for an 
jawfully good press this evening on Town Meeting of the Air. 
\Now, Dr. Lowrey, if you don’t mind working just a little longer, 
\there’s a young lady over here with a question for you. 
| Lady: I’d like to know to what extent may a parent permit a 
ehild to make his own mistakes? 

Dr. Lowrey: I think a parent may permit a child to make his 
yown mistakes to a very large extent. There are only certain pre- 
cautions that we have to take. For example, when we want a 
ichild to learn that it may be dangerous to go upstairs, we hope 
ine’ll only fall down one step and get a little bump and not fall 
vail the way down the flight and break his neck. We hope that they 
will learn, and we try to make it possible for them to learn, that 
‘ings are hot, and that being hot, they can be painful; and that 
+is, that, and the other thing can be painful without its being 
t90 destructive. 

This is allied to the question of making their own decisions. 
‘My best judgment is that children should not only be permitted 
‘but be encouraged to make all possible decisions for themselves, 
in accordance with their level of development and ability to take 
responsibility for them. Every person who has a child has certain 
things which he regards as points concerning which only he 
may make the decision. That is his right. Anything that endangers 
the safety, for instance, of the child or of other people through 
the child’s act is something that the parent must decide upon. 
But there are millions of things which children can take their 
own chances about, if we will let them, and they will learn. And 
by the way, we learn a lot from them, too. 

Mr. Cerf: Why, Dr. Lowrey’s remark about a child falling down 
one step, a whole flight of steps, reminds me of something I must 
tell you—something that happened to my lawyer, Mr. Horace 
Manges. Many years ago, when his little boy Jimmy was a baby, 
Manges was left in charge of the baby for a while by his silly wife, 
who didn’t realize how his head was buried in law volumes, and 
the first thing he knew, his little son fell down a whole flight of 
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steps. Manges, being a very clever, lawyer, turned this around } 
by yelling to his wife, “Quick, come quick, Natalie, Jimmy’s just} 
taken his first thirty-six steps.” (Laughter) 

Mr. Fadiman: That’s a lovely story. The young lady over here!é 
to my right who has a question for Mrs. Littledale. 

Lady: Doesn’t the failure to give a child a sense of responsi- . 
bility spoil the child, that is, are we giving children too na 4 
material things? 

Mrs. Littledale: Well, I don’t know. That depends on the par-§ 
ents. The only way you can help a child to take responsibility is, 
of course, to let him gradually assume more and more. You ruin’ 
his chance of learning to take responsibility if you make all his# 
decisions for him. I don’t quite see how the two questions are® 
related, but those are my answers. 

Mr. Fadiman: Thank you very much. I’ve been reflecting here®: 
this evening, myself, as a parent. I hardly have a right to be on} 
this platform because I have only one child and I feel poverty-} 
stricken in comparison to these others, but just to—you know—¥% 
make the balance weigh on one side, if I could for the next five! 
or ten seconds arrange myself on the other side of those whol} 
think the children are being spoiled just a little too much, at least & 
among the more comfortable classes of our country, I should 
like to do that. q 

I think the trouble largely is that parents have kind of abdi-’ 
cated the dreadful responsibility of taking care of the little brats, ® 
and at the same time, machinery has come in to do it for them,# 
and I think the result is that a good many of the children are} 
being spoiled by having too many machines do too much of thefl 
work for them, such as television machines, radios, and so forth.} 

Now, while our speakers prepare the summaries, here is a} 
special message of interest for you. 

Announcer: Well, friends, you have just heard the question ; 
period of our 566th Town Meeting with each of our four speakers# 
having his and her share of questions on this problem of spoiling} 
children. Many of you have written us in the past saying the! 
broadcast had gone so rapidly you had missed certain parts o : 
the program and therefore wanted to read them in the Town} 
Meeting Bulletin. Remember, you may secure your copy of to-!| 
night’s broadcast, complete with questions and answers, if you'll 
send 10 cents to Town Hall, New York 18, New York. Enclose 10 
cents, please don’t send stamps, and allow about two weeks for’ 
delivery. If you want quantity orders, we suggest that you wire’ 
Town Hall, New York, stating the quantity in which you are} 
interested and you will receive prompt attention. 
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| 


so week your Town Meeting will come to you at this same 


our. Won’t you be a modern Town Crier and help us spread the 
ews that your Town Meeting will be on every week as usual 
oughout the summer and each week of the year. 

| Now for our summaries of tonight’s discussion, we return you 
co Mr. Fadiman. 
| Mr. Fadiman: For our first summary, may we hear from Mrs. 
Littledale? 

| Mrs. Littledale: Facts and figures on juvenile delinquency are 
@onfused and shouldn’t be used to prove that our children are 
going to the dogs. Contrary to old ideas, you don’t spoil a child by 
.eoving him, but by not loving him. We’re proving that love by our 
‘nterest in becoming better parents. All I ask is, look at the child- 
“en yourselves. Are they spoiled? I hold that the vast majority 
re wonderful young persons, better than we are by far, not 
spoiled. (Applause) 

_ Mr. Fadiman: Thank you, Mrs. Littledale. Next, may we hear 
‘rom Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey? 

Dr, Lowrey: Many spoiled children get that way because they 
mre frustrated — they’re not indulged and approved by their 
earents and others when and where they should be. Remember 
“nat indulgence is not over-indulgence and approval is not license. 
We can’t expect a multitude of material things to keep the child 
‘vom feeling deprived emotionally, and it is the emotionally de- 
srived child who is the spoiled child. (Applause) 

Mr, Fadiman: Thank you, Dr. Lowrey. Now, Mr. Cerf, may we 
@ave your summary? 

Mr. Cerf: Well, nothing I’ve heard here tonight has changed my 
sonviction that children of today are not spoiled. As I said, I 
chink the pendulum first swung from over-strictness to over- 
indulgence. Now it’s back at a point where parents are bringing 
up their children with moderation and understanding, achieved 
‘through education and—because I’m a publisher, I’m going to say 
t again—a lot of good books. More important still, there are good 
oooks for the children themselves. These books, properly used, 
"an win thousands of children back from comic strips and bad 


Mr. Fadiman: Thank you, Mr. Cerf. And now, a final summary 
‘rom Dean McIntosh. 

Dean McIntosh: I present a typical teacher’s position of caution 
nd admonition. We must use our wits to give our children a 
hance to take advantage of our riches and our freedom. Character 
and happiness are developed from within. We can’t create these 
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by rushing our children through life or by pouring benefits on 
them. Happiness comes also from following wise authority, and 
this can be established by parents with humility and common 
sense. (Applause) 

Mr. Fadiman: Thank you, Dean McIntosh, Mr. Cerf, Dr. Lowrey, 
Mrs. Littledale. I think you have all thrown some light on this 
question, and I am sure those of our listeners who are parents 
have picked up some valuable tips tonight on how to rear children. 
One of these days, by the way, I hope Town Meeting will invite 
these same four authorities back for a return match with the sub- 
ject being, “Are We Spoiling Our Grown-ups?” (Laughter) Next 
week, ladies and gentlemen, our subject will be one which has 
aroused deep interest in the American people for generations, 
“What Is the Best Answer to Alcoholism?” Our speakers will be, 
as usual, four in number, Congressman Reva Beck Bosone, Demo- 
crat of Utah, former director of the Utah State Board for Education 
on Alcoholism; Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, National President of the 
W.C. T. U.; Dr. Selden D. Bacon, Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Committee for Education on Alcoholism; and Dr. James J. 
Smith, Director of Research on Alcoholism, Department of Med- 
icine, New York University, Bellevue Medical Center. Norman 
Cousins, Editor of The Saturday Review of Literature, will be 
guest moderator. 

We invite you to be with us next Tuesday and every Tuesday 
at the sound of the Crier’s bell. 
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